Some Chapters of Autobiography

little place, dull as ditchwater but quite unaware of the
fact.

From the old farm to Uxbridge was a distance of
eighteen miles. To-day, travelling in a motor-car over
gravelled roads, there is hardly time to get well settled
in the car before the trip is over. But in 1889 it was
a real pilgrimage, not to be done there-and-back in a
day, up and down over one sandhill after another, in
winter through hill cuttings blocked with snow, in spring
among sunken roads covered with spring floods. Nowa^
days of course all such distances have shrunk to nothing ;
Toronto Sunday trippers run out to and beyond Uxbridge
to fish in the streams, or drive through Uxbridge (apart
from the Main Street) without noticing that it is there.
Such as it was the town became my home for the next
half-year, and I owe it all the gratitude that goes with
the payment of a first salary,

I had no trouble with teaching from the very start, no
difficulty in doing it, no question of discipline. There
are certain people who from the moment they step into
a class-room present themselves as easy marks to pupils
inclined to disorder, who even provoke disorder among
pupils inclined to silence and attention. I remember
such among those who taught me at Upper Canada
College, as does everyone else among those who taught
him at his school. Very generally the recollection of such
incompetents is among the fondest memories retained
across the years. Pupils or students look back to the
memory of u old Billy," or whoever it was, who couldn't
keep order, with a singular gratitude, with a laughing
memory that is all attention. Such incompetents cannot
be trained out of it. They are hopeless from the start. I
remember (years later than Uxbridge) how General
Gurrie at McGill undertook to explain the principles of
class discipline to a young incompetent teacher attached
to my department whose students were turning Ms class-
room into a bear garden. " Mr. Smith/'* said the
general, u you can't keep order. Now listen, you were a